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Gov. Patrick Announces $4 Million 
for Life Sciences Initiative 



▲ Chancellor Marty Meehan, right, welcomed to campus, from left, 
University of Massachusetts PresidentJ ack Wilson, Senator Steven 
C. Panagiotakos, chair of Senate Ways and Means, and Governor 
Deval Patrick. Gov. Patrick announced a $4 million state grant for 
the advancement of medical device development in the 
Commonwealth. 


G ov. Deval Patrick came 

to campus to announce that 
UMass Lowell will receive 
$4 million to help spur growth of 
the life sciences industry. 

The funding will help the 
Massachusetts Medical Device 
Development Center (M2D2) expand 
its facility. M2D2 is a partnership of 
UMass Lowell and UMass Worcester 
that helps companies move innova¬ 
tive new medical devices from con¬ 
cept to market. 

"The world wants what we 
have," said Patrick, who pointed 
out that 40,000 people attended 
the BIO International convention in 
Boston last year, including a delega¬ 
tion of 300 just from Singapore. 
Massachusetts is a world leader in 
life sciences and has a supercluster of 
medical device companies, but the 
companies face diminished venture 
capital support in the early stages. 

"We must not assume because 
have it today we will have it in the 


future. The cost of 
inaction is too high," 

Patrick said, noting 
that waiting for better 
economic times "jeop¬ 
ardizes the strength 
and leadership we 
have in this sector. 

California is not wait¬ 
ing. China is not wait¬ 
ing. North Carolina 
is not waiting." 

The funding will 
come from a bond 
authorization that has 
already been approved 
by the Legislature. 

The University has 
invested $3 million 
in the facility, and the state 
commitment will help to leverage 
private funding. 

UMass President Jack Wilson 
said, "M2D2 is a stellar example of 
the University of Massachusetts' 
role...an example of the success we 


can create when we bring education, 
business and government together." 

"By funding this home for UMass 
Lowell's medical device development 
initiative, the governor is helping to 
grow the life sciences economy. 

Continued on Page 2 


Gifts Help Plastics Go Green 


Saab , Dandeneau Create 
Professorships with 
Million-Dollar Gifts 

T lvo million-dollar gifts will help 
UMass Lowell advance the 
study of environmentally 
friendly plastics through teaching, 
research and laboratory experiences. 
Mark Saab '81 and Jim Dandeneau 
'80, both plastics engineering alumni, 
have each donated $1 million to fund 
two professorships in green plastics. 

Each gift includes a $500,000 
match from a $20 million state trust 
fund that supports the creation of 
endowments related to the environ¬ 
ment. The fund was created in 2004 
by the sale of 110 acres of land 
owned by the University of 
Massachusetts on Nantucket to the 
Nantucket Conservation Foundation. 

Saab and Dandenau are long¬ 
time supporters of the University and 
both have funded scholarships, dis¬ 


cretionary endowments and laborato¬ 
ry renovations to support UMass 
Lowell students. Saab, who lives in 
Lowell, is president, co-founder and 
co-owner of Advanced Polymers, 

Inc., in Salem, N.H. Dandeneau, 
from Thompson, Conn., is the former 
president and CEO of Putnam 
Plastics Corporation in Dayville, 
Conn., and is a director of Memry 
Corp. 

"These two successful, innovative 
alumni are not only leaders in their 
field, they are leaders in giving back 
to the University. We appreciate their 
support of the outstanding research 
work being done here, and their com¬ 
mitment to making a difference in the 
lives of students at the University," 
says Chancellor Marty Meehan. 

Saab has nearly 25 years of expe¬ 
rience in the plastics industry, includ¬ 
ing 20 years in medical devices, and 
holds more than 30 patents. His com¬ 
pany, Advanced Polymers, Inc., man¬ 
ufactures the world's thinnest. 

Continued on Page 2 


UML Researchers 
Help Create 
Printable, Flexible 
Transistors 

Breakthrough Technology 
Uses Carbon Nanotubes 

E iagine high-speed transistors 
s thin and light as a sheet of 
aper that can be bent and 
shaped to follow the contours of a 
person's body, an aircraft's wing 
or fuselage, or practically any 
product packaging. Such electron¬ 
ic devices could help monitor 
one's health, check the jet 
engines' performance, or track the 
whereabouts of merchandise. 

Although the working princi¬ 
ple behind this technology has 
been known for more than a 
decade, the process of manufac¬ 
turing printable, flexible transis¬ 
tors on a commercial scale has 

Continued on Page 4 


Pelosi, Patrick to 

Headline 

Inauguration 

Speaker of the House and 
Governor Help Mark New 
Chapter in UML History 

U S. Rep. Nancy Pelosi, the 
speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, and 
Gov. Deval Patrick will be fea¬ 
tured speakers at the inaugural 
ceremony of UMass Lowell 
Chancellor Marty Meehan on 
Friday, April 4. Pelosi, the first 
female speaker in U.S. history, 
will deliver the keynote address 
and offer personal insight into her 
friend and former colleague to 
cap off a week-long celebration 
honoring a new chapter in the 
history of the University. 

Other inaugural plans are 
firming up as well. An honorary 
committee 
has been 
named, 
sponsorship 
information 
is now avail¬ 
able and the 
details of 
academic 
panels are 
nearly final- ^ u.S. Rep. Nancy Pelosi 
ized. For the 

latest information, including tick¬ 
eting and RSVPs, visit the official 
inauguration website: 
www.uml.edu/inauguration. 

The Honorary Committee is 
chaired by George Behrakis, 
chairman of Gainesborough 
Investments; Richard and Nancy 
Donahue, local philanthropists 
and cultural benefactors; and 
Carole Ward, chair of the College 
of Arts and Sciences / Sciences 
Division Advisory Board. 
Committee members include the 
state's congressional delegation, 
prominent alumni, local business 
people and University friends, 
such as Middlesex Community 
College President Carole Cowan. 

The University community 
and general public are invited to 
attend the weeklong program of 
academic and social activities that 
Continued on Page 4 
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Gov. Patrick Announces $4 M illion for 
Life Sciences Initiative 


The governor and I are committed to 
boosting this sector of the life sci¬ 
ences 'supercluster'—one that can 
lead to jobs, and new state revenue, 
quickly," said Sen. Steven C. 
Panagiotakos, chair of Senate Ways 
and Means. 

Through M2D2, plastics engi¬ 
neering and medical experts, work¬ 
ing with a steering committee of 
industry veterans and venture capital 
managers, guide companies through 
the pipeline from idea to production. 
M2D2 is co-directed by UML's 
Stephen McCarthy, professor of 
plastics engineering, who holds nine 
patents and is a co-founder of the 
nanotechnology-based company 
Encapsion, and Dr. Sheila Noone, 
UMass Worcester's director of 
clinical research. 


Chancellor Marty Meehan said, 
"This facility will be fully functional 
within months of receiving the 
funds, serving as a prototype itself 
for the state's proposed regional 
innovation centers." 

Tom Sommer, executive director 
of MassMEDIC, the industry associa¬ 
tion of medical device companies, 
emphasized the importance of this 
sector in the economy. He said, 

"More than 43 percent of the annual 
sales are overseas, and this accounts 
for 10 percent of the state's total 
exports." 

Exhibitors at the event included 
Smith & Nephew, the Merrimack 
Valley Economic Development 
Council and Nexcelom. 

-CG 


1 Have a Story to Tell' 


UMass Lowell Nursing 
Student , a Khmer Rouge 
Survivor, Looks to the 
Future 

T he day Chhan Touch best 

remembers is the day he would 
most like to forget. 

It was April 17, 1975. He was 
eight years old, standing on a bal¬ 
cony in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 
watching the Khmer Rouge soldiers 
march into the city. 

There were hordes of 
them. They emptied the 
city in hours, murdering 
thousands—tens of 
thousands in the weeks 
to come. His sister was 
killed trying to make it 
to Thailand. A niece 
died of starvation. They 
murdered his brother- 
in-law. When he arrived 
with his family at the 
Mekong River, it was 
swollen with corpses. 

They were too thirsty 
not to drink. 

"They shot them in 
the head, in the chest. I 
remember it vividly," he would say 
later of the Khmer Rouge. "They 
looked at humans as a field of grass. 
The only way, in the Utopian society 
[they envisioned], was to kill all the 
grass." 

Today, more than 30 years later, 
he is somewhere he could never have 
dreamed: in Londonderry, N.H., a 
husband and father to two children; 
at Lowell Community Health Center 
as a nurse practitioner, where he 
treats many of his countrymen with 
the same horrific stories to tell ("I 
have never seen anybody so sick as 
this group, they stop caring for them¬ 


selves, they fall apart"); and at 
UMass Lowell, where he is halfway 
through his Ph.D. in Nursing, thanks 
partly at least to the support and 
generosity of the school. 

"Chhan is a very dedicated stu¬ 
dent, who has overcome incredible 
obstacles," says Nursing Chair Karen 
Devereaux Melillo, who—together 
with Chancellor Marty Meehan, 
Associate Chancellor Jacqueline 
Moloney and others—was instru¬ 
mental in securing the $5,000 schol¬ 
arship that will enable him to com¬ 
plete his 2008-09 Ph.D. 
year. "He's supporting 
his family, both here 
and in Cambodia, at 
the same time work¬ 
ing full-time. That's a 
remarkable thing. We 
welcome the chance to 
help him." 

It is an extraordinary 
story. He survived the 
killing, and the 
refugee camps that 
followed, then made it 
to the U.S., sponsored 
by a sister who had 
come before. He 
earned his B.S. in pre- 
med and nursing, then 
his M.S.N. from UMass Lowell—all 
the while working full-time. 
Somehow in the early '90s, he man¬ 
aged to find his way back to his 
native country and reunite with his 
high-school love, whom he brought 
home with him to New Hampshire, 
where they are now a family of four. 

There is a book about all this, 
more than 400 pages long. You can 
probably guess who wrote it: 

"When I am unhappy or under 
stress," he says today over the phone 
from his office at the Health Center, 

"I write to find release. I find peace 
in it. And I have a story to tell." 



▲ Nursing student Chhan Touch 
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Gifts Help Plastics Go Green 


strongest and smallest heat-shrink 
tubing and produces high- and low- 
pressure balloons for the medical 
device industry. 

A previous gift funded the Mark 
Saab Advanced Polymers Physical 
and Rheological Properties Testing 
Laboratory—a teaching facility dedi¬ 
cated to polymer property evalua¬ 
tion—in 2004. He and his wife, Elisia, 
also established two scholarships for 
plastics engineering students and 
engineering student-athletes. Saab 
received the Distinguished Alumni 
Award in 2007. 

Under Jim Dandeneau's 
leadership, Putnam Plastics became 
a national leader in specialty poly¬ 
mer-extrusion companies in the 
medical device industry. In 2004, 

20 years after its founding, Putnam 
Plastics was acquired by Memry 
Corporation. Dandeneau was 
named a vice president of Memry 
Corporation and was subsequently 
elected to the company's board 
of directors. 

In 1999, Dandeneau created 
the Dandeneau Family Endowed 
Scholarship Program. He was induct¬ 
ed into the University's Francis 
Academy of Distinguished 
Engineers. Putnam Plastics also 
funded the renovated S.J. Chen 
Extrusion Laboratory in Plastics 
Engineering. 


"UMass Lowell has been a leader 
in plastics engineering education and 
research for the past 50 years. These 
professorships will allow our depart¬ 
ment to embrace the next generation 
of technology, one that addresses 
the growing need for environmental 
sensitivity," says Prof. Bob Malloy, 
chair of the Plastics Engineering 
Department. 

Saab and Dandeneau were 
honored at a lunch on Thursday, 

Feb. 14, in Alumni Hall. 

With an endowment, the princi¬ 
pal of a gift is invested in perpetuity 
and a portion of the annual interest 
is used by UMass Lowell for the pur¬ 
pose for which the fund was estab¬ 
lished. For these research professor¬ 
ships, the proceeds will be awarded 
on an annual basis to faculty who are 
teaching and researching green plas¬ 
tics. Endowed gifts are managed for 
UMass Lowell by the University of 
Massachusetts Foundation, Inc. 

These are the third and fourth 
professorships created at UMass 
Lowell. The other two are the Roy J. 
Zuckerberg Leadership Chair and 
the Howard P. Foley Endowed 
Professorship in workforce develop¬ 
ment. Senior Director of 
Development John Davis says the 
goal is to add two more professor¬ 
ships using the Nantucket match 
money by the end of March. 

-KO'R 



A Alumni Mark Saab and J im Dandeneau have each donated $1 million to the University to fund pro¬ 
fessorships devoted to the study and research of environmentally friendly plastics. Shown at the Feb. 
14 announcement of the donations are, from left, UMass Lowell Chancellor Marty Meehan, J im 
Dandeneau, Debbie Dandeneau, Elisia Saab, Mark Saab and Prof. Bob Malloy. 


Chancellor Appoints University 
Avenue Safety Committee 

C hancellor Mary Meehan has appointed an ad hoc committee that 
will make immediate recommendations to the City of Lowell 
regarding University Avenue safety concerns. 

The committee, formed in the wake of an accident in which a student 
was struck and seriously injured by a runaway pickup truck, consists of 
administrators, faculty, staff and a student representative. 

The formation of the committee is part of a larger, comprehensive 
initiative on campus-wide safety that will be announced at a later date. 
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UMass Researchers 
Collaborate on Wireless 
Networking Project 


UML Campus Receives 
$150,000 NSF Grant 

W ireless devices such as cell 
phones, wireless sensors, 
PDAs and laptops are now 
an integral part of our modern, digi¬ 
tal technology-driven society. They 
are used practically anywhere and 
everywhere, from homes, schools 
and offices to hospitals, factories and 
even battlefields. A new study by a 
trio of UMass Lowell researchers can 
make this technology even faster and 
more efficient and reliable. 

Benyuan Liu, an assistant profes¬ 
sor in the Department of Computer 
Science who specializes in wireless 
communications and networking, 
together with Profs. Donald Towsley 
and Dennis Goeckel of UMass 
Amherst's Computer Science and 
Electrical and Computer Engineering 
Departments, respectively, were 
recently awarded a three-year grant 
by the National Science Foundation 
to investigate the feasibility of 
"Cooperative Wireless Networking." 
For its part, the Lowell campus 
receives $150,000 for the project for 
fiscal year 2007-09. 

"Traditionally, wireless devices 
communicate with one another on an 
individual basis," says Liu. "There's 
little cooperation among nodes in 
sending and receiving data. In our 
cooperative wireless networking 
scheme, wireless devices will cooper¬ 
ate with one another to transmit and 
receive information. For example, 
multiple wireless devices can aggre¬ 
gate their resources by sending the 
same data to the same receiver at the 
same time. This can greatly improve 
the range and quality of the wireless 
transmission and other system per¬ 
formance metrics." 

A good analogy, according to 
him, is when people watch ball 
games in a stadium. "One person's 
voice may not be heard by the play¬ 
ers," he says, "but if groups of fans 
shout together, their aggregate voice 
will be much stronger and be heard 
by the players." 

Current technologies don't 
provide satisfactory performance 
in terms of data rate and network 
connectivity, mainly due to the 
constraints and limited resources in 
wireless networks, such as limited 
bandwidth and transmission power 
and interference. The researchers 
hope to develop fundamental theo¬ 
ries and algorithms for designing 
and evaluating cooperative network 
architectures. 

"Cooperative wireless sensor 
networks can be widely used for 
environmental, health care and 
homeland security monitoring," says 



Liu. "For example, a large number of 
small, cheap wireless sensors can be 
deployed to monitor environmental 
parameters such as temperature, 
light, pressure and humidity, to 
check the vital signs of people and 
alert authorities of intruders near 
critical infrastructure." 

The group's study can also lead 
to better connectivity and communi¬ 
cations among first responders in 
emergency response missions and 
help save lives. Soldiers will be bet¬ 
ter connected and be able to send 
and receive real-time data on person¬ 
al health and battlefield information. 
"This will greatly improve the way 
we fight network-centric warfares in 
the new digital age," adds Liu. 

In addition to the NSF-sponsored 
research, Liu is involved in a related 
project that was recently funded 
by the UMass President's Science 
and Technology Initiative. Entitled 
"Coordinated Multi-Campus 
Research: The Massachusetts 
Center for Networked Sensing in 
Challenged Environments 
(NetSenCE)," this collaborative 
research between UMass Lowell, 
Amherst and Dartmouth and the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute 
will develop "affordable, robust, eas¬ 
ily deployable wireless networking 
technologies and sensor platforms 
for environment sensing." The 
Lowell campus received $10,000 for 
the project for fiscal year 2007-08. 

"Our goal is to address wireless 
communications issues posed by 
harsh or unconventional terrain and 
waters, by intermittent connectivity, 
mobility and sparse deployment over 
large geographic regions and the lack 
of electrical infrastructure, as well as 
a need for unattended management," 
says Liu. 


UML Featured at International 
Plastics Show in India 


Plastics Engineering 
Department a Big Hit 
at Trade Show 

t idia, with a population of more 
han 1.1 billion, is the world's 
>th largest consumer of plastic 
products. Last year alone, the 
country's demand for polymers 
reached about seven million tons. 
This is expected to rise to 10 mil¬ 
lion by 2010, making it the third 
largest plastics consumer, after the 
U.S. and China. 

The faculty of the Department 
of Plastics Engineering recognizes 
the need to showcase the 
Department's world-class academ¬ 
ic programs at major international 
trade shows in India. That's why 
last December, Asst. Prof. 
Ramaswamy Nagarajan and 
Plastics Engineering graduate 
student Mithun Kamath went 
to Mumbai to represent the 
University for the first time at 
PlastiVision India 2007. This five- 
day show is one of the largest in 
Asia, featuring 700 exhibitors and 
manufacturers from India, 
Germany, the U.S., China, and 
Taiwan, and attracting around 
500,000 plastics-industry profes¬ 
sionals and visitors. 

"The response from the atten¬ 
dees was great!" says Nagarajan. 
"The University's booth drew a 
continuous, sometimes 'over¬ 
whelming,' stream of guests. Many 
aspiring students, both from 
regional academic and industrial 
circles, met with us and inquired 
about the Department's on-line 
and graduate-degree programs. 
There was also a lot of interest 
from local companies and training 
institutes, such as the Central 
Institute for Plastics Engineering 
and Technology [CIPET], which 
caters to the needs of the country's 
plastics industries through man¬ 


power training, consultancy and 
development services. 

"Suresh Atre, chairman of the 
All India Plastics Manufacturers' 
Association which organized the 
show, was very happy to have us 
exhibit in Mumbai because our 
plastics program has a great repu¬ 
tation in the country. UMass 
Lowell was the only American uni¬ 
versity present at the show." 

UML's booth proved to be a 
popular destination for many high- 
level attendees, including top gov¬ 
ernment officials. For example, B. 

P. Pandey, joint secretary of India's 
Department of Chemical & 
Petrochemicals, was quite fascinat¬ 
ed with the University's work in 
the field of bioplastics. "He espe¬ 
cially liked our samples of corn- 
based biodegradable mugs!" 
says Nagarajan. 

"We were pleasantly surprised 
by the large turnout of UML alum¬ 
ni at the show, many of whom now 
own plastics product and equip¬ 
ment manufacturing companies in 
India," says Kamath, whose family 
also runs a plastics business in 
Mumbai. "We had a nice dinner 
with some of the alumni after 
the show." 

Nagarajan and Kamath were 
also invited to visit and explore 
possible collaborations with 
several training centers in and 
around Mumbai, as well as large 
multinational companies such as 
SABIC (formerly GE plastics) in 
Bangalore. Nagarajan also traveled 
to Chennai to visit CIPET and then 
to Bangalore to present his research 
at the SABIC facility and get 
together with other UML alumni. 
"The trip was a tremendous suc¬ 
cess," he says. "It's a significant 
step in carrying forward UMass 
President Jack Wilson's vision 
and commitment toward the 
University establishing internation¬ 
al partnerships." 





A Asst. Prof. Ramaswamy Nagarajan, right, and plastics engineering graduate student 
Mithun Kamath at the UMass Lowell booth during the PlastiVision India 2007 show. 
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UM L Researchers Help Create Printable, 
Flexible Transistors 


just become one step closer to reali¬ 
ty, thanks to a collaborative effort 
between researchers from UMass 
Lowell and Brewer Science, Inc., 
a major high-tech semiconductor/ 
microelectronics innovator head¬ 
quartered in Rolla, Mo. 

Asst. Prof. Xuejun Lu of the 
Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering and gradu¬ 
ate student Jar rod Vaillancourt, 
working with Drs. Xuliang Han 
and Daniel Janzen of Brewer 
Science, came up with a break¬ 
through process that enables them 
to mass-produce flexible high¬ 
speed thin-film transistors (TFTs) 
cheaper, faster, and over large 
surface areas, without the need 
for clean-room facilities or special 
lithographic and etching equip¬ 
ment. Such technology has a broad 
range of applications, including 
radio-frequency identification tags, 
electronic papers, "smart" skins, 
wraparound panel displays, trans- 
parent-transistor window panes, 
and other uses yet to be imagined. 

According to Lu, the printing 
of TFTs at room temperature 
directly on a flexible substrate 
(base) using various organic semi¬ 
conducting polymers has already 
been demonstrated. "The mobility, 
or flow, of electrons through poly¬ 
mers, however, is relatively slow, 
limiting a device's operating speed 
to only a few kilohertz [thousands 
of cycles per second]," he says. 

In comparison, today's desktop 
computers have processors run¬ 
ning in the gigahertz (billions of 
cycles per second) range. 

Studies have shown that 
carbon nanotubes (CNTs)— 
billionth-of-a-meter-size cylindrical 
structures made up entirely of 
carbon atoms—can be used to 
manufacture high-speed transis¬ 
tors. But growing CNTs requires 
extremely high temperatures, 
typically more than 900 degrees 
Celsius, which poses a major 
obstacle to fabricating electronic 
devices on flexible substrates. 

"Moreover, transistors made 
with individual CNTs or low-den¬ 
sity CNT thin films can carry only 
a very limited amount of current, 
just in the microampere range or 
even less," says Lu. This is because 
the sidewalls of individual nan¬ 
otubes get covered by amorphous 
carbon "soot," which is a very 
common byproduct of CNT pro¬ 
duction. This soot forms barriers 
within the tubes, dramatically 



A Asst. Prof. Xuejun Lu, right, and 
graduate studentJ arrod Vaillancourt. 


restricting the electrons' mobility 
and generating heating effects 
throughout the circuit. "That's why 
such transistors can't be used for 
high-speed applications beyond 
100 megahertz [millions of cycles 
per second]," he adds. 

With the help of Prof. William 
Goodhue's group at UML's 
Photonics Center, Lu and his col¬ 
leagues were able to fabricate a 
CNT thin-film transistor on a regu¬ 
lar plastic transparency film using 
a printing process. The transistor 
was formed at room temperature 
by dispensing a tiny droplet— 
approximately 0.05 milliliter of 
ultrapure, high-density CNT 
solution developed by Brewer 
Science—with a syringe, similar 
to the process used in a typical 
inkjet printer. 

The group's findings, which 
were published in the December 
2007 issue of "Micro & Nano 
Letters," are being funded though 
a one-year, $150,000 grant from the 
National Science Foundation. Of 
this, $80,000 was awarded to UML, 
while the rest went to Brewer 
Science. The company is partnering 
with the University in patenting 
and commercializing this 
technology. 

"Tests on our transistor indicat¬ 
ed an operating speed as high as 
312 MHz and a current-carrying 
capacity of more than 20 mil- 
liamperes," says Lu. "The speed 
and current load are limited not by 
the transistor itself but by the 
external circuits we were using, 
which were not optimized. We 
expect to attain gigahertz speeds 
and higher currents soon." 

-EA 
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Pelosi and Patrick Headline Inauguration 


will lead up to the inauguration 
ceremony at 10 a.m. on Friday, 
April 4, in the Campus Recreation 
Center. It will be followed by a 
campus-wide reception under a 
tent on the Center lawn. 

On Monday, March 31, the 
week's first academic panel will 
focus on "A Vision for Addressing 
Climate Change" at 9 a.m. in 
Cumnock Hall. 

On Tuesday, April 1, two pro¬ 
grams will be featured: "Achieving 
Excellence Through Partnerships - 
UML in the Community" at 7:30 
a.m. in the Wannalancit 
Conference Center and an Honors 
Program lecture with author Jonah 
Lehrer, editor-at-large for SEED 
magazine, at 2:30 p.m. in O'Leary 
222. The day will be capped with 
a concert for students in the 
Recreation Center at 8 p.m. 

On Wednesday, April 2, a 1 
p.m. panel in Alumni Hall, 
"Innovation for the Next 
Generation," will focus on clean 
technology. Jonathan Kozol, a 
noted authority on advocating for 
equal access to high quality educa¬ 
tion for all students, will give the 
M. Virginia Biggy Lecture at 4 p.m. 
in O'Leary 222. The Tsongas 
Industrial History Center also 
invites the community to an open 
house that day at the historic Boott 
Mill from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

A busy Thursday will start 
with a Center for Women and 
Work 9 a.m. discussion on "Re¬ 
envisioning Local, National and 
Global Security as if Women 
Mattered" in Alumni Hall. To cele¬ 
brate the Peace and Conflict 
Studies Institute's 13th-annual Day 
Without Violence, faculty and spe¬ 
cial guest speaker Linda Biehl, the 
University's first Greeley Scholar 
for Peace Studies, will discuss "A 
New Vision for Peace: Creating 
Strategies for Responding to Gang 
Violence" at 1 p.m. in O'Leary 222. 

In addition, public exhibits will 
be featured during the week: a 
Congressional archives display 
highlighting the chancellor's role 
as a U.S. representative for 14 
years, all week in O'Leary and 


Lydon libraries; and "Engaging 
and Transforming Students: The 
UMass Lowell Effect," throughout 
the week on Hawki monitors. In 
addition, the Faculty Union is 
sponsoring a private luncheon for 
high school guidance counselors, 
followed by a public exhibit of fac¬ 
ulty research from 2 to 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 2, in Cumnock 
Hall. 

The fundraising portion of the 
week will begin Thursday with a 
reception at 5 p.m. in the O'Leary 
lobby and mezzanine leading up 
to the Inaugural Benefit Concert in 
Durgin Concert Hall at 6 p.m. 
Tickets are $100 for admission to 
both the reception and concert. 
Proceeds will go to an endowment 
to support the Music Department 
and the Martin T. Meehan 
Educational Excellence Fund, 
which will fund scholarships and 
support campus initiatives in areas 
of excellence. The concert will fea¬ 
ture faculty and student perform¬ 
ers, including the University 
Orchestra, Wind Ensemble, 

Concert Band and University 
choirs in addition to other special 
guests from the campus community. 

After the concert, the 
Inaugural Gala will begin with a 
reception at Allen House at 7:30 
p.m. This $1,000 per-person event 
will also raise money for the 
Martin T. Meehan Educational 
Excellence Fund, as well as other 
endowments. Additional campus 
revenues will be raised through 
corporate sponsorships of inaugu¬ 
ral week events. 

Inauguration night, April 4, 
also will feature "Living the 
Legacy," a concert for peace to 
commemorate the 40th anniver¬ 
sary of the death of Martin Luther 
King Jr. The performance by the 
New England Orchestra with Prof. 
Kay George Roberts, conductor, 
will be at the Eliot Church, 273 
Summer St., Lowell at 6 p.m. 

Most events are free and open 
to the public. Students, faculty and 
staff are encouraged to attend. 

-PMcC 
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Forum Focuses on Economic 
Opportunities Gateway Cities Offer 


W ^iile they do face economic 
challenges, the cities of 
Lowell and Lawrence also 
have opportunities they can seize to 
benefit both them and the entire 
Merrimack Valley region, a gather¬ 
ing of business, government and 
education leaders was told recently 
Greg Bialecki, undersecretary of 
business development for the 
Executive Office of Housing and 
Economic Development, told the 
more than 120 people assembled 
at UMass Lowell for the forum, 

"The success of our commonwealth 
is directly related to the success of 
our regions. The success of our 
regions is directly related to the 
success of our cities." 

The forum, "Today's Knowledge 
Economy: Renewing the Connection 
in Merrimack Valley Cities," was 
sponsored by MassINC and UMass 


A Robert Forrant 


Lowell, in partnership with the 
Merrimack Valley Economic 
Development Council, the 
Merrimack Valley Mayors Coalition 
and the Theodore Edson Parker 
Foundation. 

It grew out of a report issued 
last year by MassINC and 
the Washington, D.C.-based 
Brookings Institute that looked at 
Massachusetts' older industrial 
cities and explored ways to power 
them into the 21st century knowl¬ 
edge economy. From that study, 
explained MassINC Executive Vice 
President John Schneider, came the 
concept of the "gateway city"—11 
communities including Lowell and 
Lawrence that can be gateways to 
economic opportunity. 

Schneider said gateway cities 
face challenges that must be over¬ 
come for economic success, includ¬ 
ing, a widening income gap with 
the Boston area, aging populations 
and a growing number of immi¬ 
grants who need literacy and other 
training to enter the workforce. 

Bialecki said gateway cities 
foster creativity, and are home to 
higher-education and health-care 
institutions and are places where 
people, culture and recreation 
come together. 

The Patrick Administration's 
efforts to capitalize on those quali¬ 
ties, he said, includes more invest¬ 
ment in public higher education, 
because that is "the engine for the 
local economy," fostering growth 
industries like life sciences and 
health care. 




A Robert Halpin, president of the M errimack Valley Economic 
Development Council, addresses a recent UM L forum on the “knowledge 
economy" in the Merrimack Valley. On the dais with him are Amesbury 
Mayor Thatcher Kezer, left, and Prof. Steve McCarthy. 


UML Prof. Robert Forrant, 
who contributed to the MassINC 
study and recently completed his 
own regional economic review, 
said the region needs to become 
a "valley of collaboration" where 
the resources of higher education, 
infrastructure and problem-solving 
skills are harnessed in a coordinated 
effort. 

Suzanne Bump, secretary of 
Labor and Workforce Development, 
said 140,000 people in Massachusetts 
are looking for work, while 90,000 
jobs remain vacant. The state needs 
to close the "skills gap," she said, 
and provide more workplace-based 
programs in English as a second 
language and other adult basic edu¬ 
cation. Panelists Dolores Calaf of 
Cambridge College's Lawrence 
Center, Northern Essex Community 
College President David Hartleb 
and Vong Ros, executive director of 


the Cambodian 
Mutual Assistance 
Association, 
echoed that need 
and discussed how 
their organizations 
work to meet it. 

Other challenges 
identified during 
the forum included 
housing costs and 
climbing foreclo¬ 
sure rates. UMass 
Lowell Chancellor 
Marty Meehan and 
Lowell Mayor 
Edward Caulfield 
pointed to recent 
reports on the 
climbing number 
of foreclosures in 
the region. Panelist 
Maggie Super 
Church, a development consultant 
for Lawrence Community Works, 
detailed how the agency works to 
help first-time homebuyers and, 
according to Robert Halpin of the 
Merrimack Valley Development 
Council, participants have not 
ended up in foreclosure. 

As another example of innova¬ 
tive approaches to the region's econ¬ 
omy, Patrick Larkin, director of the 
John Adams Innovation Institute, 
and MassINC President Greg Torres 
cited the Massachusetts Medical 
Device Development Center 
(M2D2), a joint effort of UMass 
Lowell and UMass Medical School 
in Worcester. Amesbury Mayor 
Thatcher Kezer highlighted the 
AmesStat program, which tracks 
efficiency of local services. 

-CG 


Renowned Peace Activist, 
Linda B iehl, to be Guest on 
Campus in April 


Will Also Lead 
Inaugural Panel with 
Story of Forgiveness, 
Redemption 

A lmost 15 years ago, on 

August 25, 1993, a young 
American woman on a 
Fulbright scholarship to South 
Africa, Amy Biehl, was pulled out of 
her car just outside Cape Town by a 
mob of angry youths, beaten and 
stabbed to death. 

Two of the men convicted in her 
murder. Easy Nofemela and 
Ntobeko Peni, are now described by 
her mother, Linda Biehl, as close 
friends—"I love them," she insists— 


and have rebuilt their lives as com¬ 
munity leaders, aided in part by the 
Amy Biehl Foundation, dedicated to 
the memory of the daughter they 
killed. They call the victim's mother 
"Makulu," which means wise 
woman, and spread her daughter's 
legacy as widely as they can. 

How this remarkable tale of for¬ 
giveness and reconciliation came to 
pass will be part of Linda Biehl's 
message to the UMass Lowell cam¬ 
pus, when she arrives here this 
April as the first Greeley Scholar for 
Peace—and as a keynote speaker at 
the "A New Vision for Peace" 
forum, scheduled for Thursday, 
April 3 as part of Inauguration 
Week. 


"Since founding the Amy Biehl 
Foundation, you have touched 
the lives of countless people, 
especially young people, in South 
Africa and beyond," Interim Provost 
Don Pierson wrote in his invitation 
letter to Biehl. "Your example of for¬ 
giveness and your focus 
on conflict resolution 
and mutual respect 
show a way to break the 
cycle of abuse and vio¬ 
lence. Through this good 
work your late daugh¬ 
ter's legacy endures." 

The Greeley Scholar 
program, named for the 
Rev. Dana McLean 
Greely of Concord, hon¬ 
ors a distinguished 
advocate for peace, or 
noted humanitarian or 
faith leader, by offering 
a limited residency at UMass Lowell 
during one semester each year. It is 
administered by the UML Peace and 
Conflict Studies Institute (PACSI), 
which since 1991 has promoted 


"education, research and practice 
concerning peace and conflict 
issues" at UMass Lowell. 

As this year's designated 
Scholar, Biehl will be expected to 
participate in at least three public 
programs in area communities, and 
to speak in programs 
and courses on cam¬ 
pus—in addition to 
her role in the "New 
Vision for Peace" inau¬ 
gural program. 

The Greeley 
Program is largely 
overseen by the 
provost, with support 
from Frank Talty, 
director of academic 
programs in the 
Division of Fine Arts, 
Humanities and Social 
Sciences; and by Paul 
Marion, executive director of 
Outreach. Its primary contact at 
PACSI is Prof. Robert Gamache of 
the Department of Environmental, 
Earth and Atmospheric Sciences. 



Linda Biehl 
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Dean Wegman to Step Down 


D avid Wegman has decided 
io step down as Dean of the 
School of Health and 
Environment to devote more time 
and energy to his wife, Peggy, 
who is undergoing treatment for 
cancer. Chancellor Marty Meehan 
announced the decision to the 
University community, extending 
best wishes to the Wegmans and 
their family 

"Dr. Wegman has led the 
school for five years, developing a 
new mission and vision that con¬ 
nects health and the environment, 
with a focus on preventing dis¬ 
eases," said Meehan. "The school, 
with its dedicated faculty and 
staff, and very capable students 
and graduates, makes a significant 
contribution to fulfilling the 
state's critical healthcare work¬ 
force demands and promoting 
the health and wellbeing of the 
Merrimack Valley and the 
entire state." 

In his remarks, Wegman said, 
"I've done my utmost to guide the 
School grounded in the principles 
of mutual respect, a common 
vision, shared decision-making, 
transparency, and open communi¬ 


cation while promoting leadership 
at all levels and in all arenas to 
work across boundaries for the 
mutual benefit of faculty, staff 
and students. 

"The excitement and engage¬ 
ment of all of you present (at the 
retreat) are testimony to your 
commitment to the School. I am 
indebted to all for the hard work 
undertaken to generate new ideas 
and move us forward." 

Wegman has a distinguished 
career in medicine and higher 
education. He became dean after 
16 years as professor and found¬ 
ing chair of the Department of 
Work Environment, and serves as 
adjunct professor at the Harvard 
School of Public Health. He 
received his B.A. from 


"The excitement and 
engagement of all 
of you present are 
testimony to your 
commitment to 
the School. 


- David Wegman 


Swarthmore College, and his 
M.D. and M.Sc. from Harvard 
University and is board certified 
in preventive medicine (occupa¬ 
tional medicine). Previously he 
served as director of the Division 
of Occupational and 
Environmental Health at the 
UCLA School of Public Health 
and on the faculty at Harvard 
School of Public Health. He has 
chaired National Research Council 
Institute of Medicine committees 
on the Health and Safety Needs of 
Older Workers and on the Health 
and Safety Consequences of Child 
Labor, and served as a member of 
several others. He currently serves 
as chair of the NRC-IOM 
Committee on Review of NIOSH 
Research Programs. He has pub¬ 
lished extensively on public health 
and policy, and occupational 
health. 

Meehan plans to establish a 
search committee for a successor. 
Meanwhile, Wegman plans to 
continue to serve as dean, circum¬ 
stances permitting, until a new 
dean is in place, at which time he 
expects to re-join the faculty. 



▲ David Wegman 


Gift Gives Accounting Department 
Financial Flexibility 



A J im Powers 78 and Rich Sullivan'79, from the accounting firm of Powers and Sullivan, 
presented a check for $37,500 to Chancellor Marty Meehan to create a discretionary 
endowment for the Accounting Department. The gift includes a match from the state's 
Public Higher Education Endowment Incentive Program. Pictured from left, are Powers, 
Chancellor M eehan, Sullivan and College of M anagement Dean Kathy Carter. 


TEAMS Student's Capstone 
Captivates Senator 

High Schoolers Finish Semester on Campus 



A Billerica High School senior Lisa Pinals demonstrates her TEAM S Academy capstone proj¬ 
ect, a robot that searches for yellow and blue "eggs," determines egg color, and then delivers 
the correct eggs to a "basket" to score a goal. Looking on are Sen. Steven Panagiotakos, 
Interim Provost Donald Pierson, TEAM S Director Donald Rhine and Partha Chowdhury, interim 
vice provost for research. Panagiotakos has secured state funds for the TEAMS program, which 
brought 30 students from 12 area high schools to campus for four courses this year. 
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M ass. Could Be Leader in 
Clean Technologies 


M assachusetts has the 

potential to be a national 
and world leader in clean 
technologies, according to research 
led by the Lowell Center for 
Sustainable Production. 

The Clean Tech Project has 
issued an interim report, "Clean 
Tech: An Agenda for a Healthy 
Economy." The report identifies 
the Commonwealth's leadership 
and opportunities for growth in 
five areas—safer alternatives to 
toxic chemicals, green buildings, 
emerging materials, clean energy 
and materials reuse. 

"The work of the Clean Tech 
project members highlights the 
unique opportunity before us," 
says Chancellor Marty Meehan. 
"We're at a pivotal point to show 
that three areas of great concern to 
society can be joined—good jobs, a 
strong economy and a healthy 
environment." 

While many states are creating 
policies that support individual 
clean technologies, such as renew¬ 
able energy, no state yet has devel¬ 
oped a comprehensive strategy to 
reorient its economy based on a 
full range of technologies. 

The project team recommends 
10 specific ways that policy mak¬ 
ers could accelerate progress in 
Massachusetts, such as articulating 
a clear vision for the state, creating 
a state office of clean technology 
and stimulating collaboration 
among industry, education and 
government. 

"The burst of activity in the 
past year in clean technologies 
was unprecedented from capital 


investment to company growth. 

It really was tremendous and this 
bodes well for the huge market 
opportunities at stake," says 
Thomas R. Burton III, chair of the 
Energy and Clean Tech. Practice 
Group at Mintz, Levin, Cohn, 
Ferris, Glovsky and Popeo 
PC., and a member of the 
Clean Tech Project's Advisory 
Committee. "The golden nugget 
for Massachusetts is our concen¬ 
tration of high-tech knowledge. 

I believe that if we seriously focus 
on clean technologies, we could 
greatly expand our transformation 
to an innovation-driven economy, 
but we need to be nimble, quick, 
and persistent." 

The project team gathered 
input from roundtable discussions 
with leaders in the Massachusetts 
business community and labor, 
environmental and government 
organizations as well as from the 
project's diverse Advisory 
Committee. 

"This is a clear case of environ¬ 
mentalists, workers, and industry 
on the same page—innovation that 
drives the economy that by its 
nature won't hurt workers or the 
environment," says Joel Tickner, 
lead principal investigator of 
the project and assistant professor 
of community health and 
sustainability. 

The Clean Tech project team 
will conclude in mid-2008 with 
specific recommendations in poli¬ 
cy, research and development, 
partnership building, investment, 
business assistance and education. 


Enhanced Emergency Communications 
Technology Announced 


A s part of the University's com¬ 
mitment to communicating 
quickly and efficiently with 
students, faculty and staff, a new, 
comprehensive system will be 
unveiled this spring. 

With funding appropriated by 
the Massachusetts Legislature, 
Dialogic Communications 
Corporation (DCC) has been chosen 
by all 29 Massachusetts public uni¬ 
versities and colleges to provide each 
campus a range of immediate e-mail, 
text message and voice mail notifica¬ 
tions. The contract with DCC will 
replace the agreement made with 
Cleartext last year for text messaging 
services. 

"The need to reach our students 
and employees immediately in the 


event of an emergency is a top priori¬ 
ty for us," says Patti McCafferty, 
Chief Public Affairs Officer. "This 
new system will enhance the variety 
of methods we already have in 
place." 

The DCC technology—which will 
be used only for emergency commu¬ 
nications—will complement existing 
internal notification systems includ¬ 
ing e-mail, voice mail, the website 
and Hawki monitors. 

Registration takes less than 
two minutes, and is done online. 
Additional information about the 
system and registration will be 
announced over the next several 
weeks. 


University-Community 
Research Exposes Health 
Hazards in Nail Salons 


V ietnamese American nail 
salon workers are experi¬ 
encing a dizzying array 
of health problems related to 
their work, according to a study 
conducted by research faculty 
in UMass Lowell's Work 
Environment Department in 
the School of Health and 
Environment. 

The study was carried out in 
conjunction with the Vietnamese 
American Initiative for 
Development, Inc. (Viet-AID), 
a multi-service community 
and economic development 
organization serving Boston's 
Vietnamese community. 

No longer a luxury item, 
manicure and pedicure services 
have grown dramatically in the 
past 20 years, due to the increase 
in discount salons owned and 
staffed by Vietnamese refugees 
and immigrants. During the same 
time period, "artificial" or acrylic 
nails have also moved from the 
fringe to the fashion mainstream. 

Toxic chemicals are present in 
small amounts in many of the 
products that technicians breathe 
in and touch every day. The occa¬ 
sional pedicure would likely not 
endanger the health of a salon 
patron, but nail techs often work 
45 hours or longer each week in 
contact with these products. 

The constant bent posture of the 
manicurist also takes a toll on 
her body. 

Acetone and other solvents in 
nail polish remover and polish 
have been linked to central nerv¬ 
ous system impairment. The 
acrylic used by nail techs to make 
artificial nails contains a sub¬ 
stance known to cause asthma 
and dermatitis. Nail hardeners 
contain formaldehyde, a cancer- 
causing substance. Nail polish 
contains toluene, which can cause 
kidney and liver damage. 

"Our colleagues at Viet-AID 
were telling us that they were 
concerned for the health of the 
community which is so depend¬ 
ent on nail salon work," says 
Cora Roelofs, research assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Work Environment. "Because of 
what we knew about toxics in 
nail products, we worked with 
them to survey workers about 
health effects and the nail salon 
work environment." Roelofs is 
co-author of "Results from a 
Community-based Occupational 
Health Survey of Vietnamese- 


"Our colleagues at 
Viet-AID were telling 
us that they were 
concerned for the health 
of the community which 
is so dependent on nail 
salon work 


- Cora Roelofs 

American Nail Salon Workers," 
published on-line in the Journal 
of Immigrant and Minority 
Health. 

Nail salon technicians report¬ 
ed musculoskeletal disorders, 
skin problems, respiratory irrita¬ 
tion and headaches. A common 
misconception about work in nail 
salons is that masks protect work¬ 
ers from airborne contaminants. 

"The typical masks that you 
see technicians wearing are 
designed for infection control and 
do not prevent the inhalation of 
chemical vapors," says Roelofs. 

The results of the study were 
communicated to nail salon 
workers and the Vietnamese com¬ 
munity via ethnic media outlets 
and helped inform the develop¬ 
ment of a bilingual nail salon 
"health and safety tips" calendar. 

While providing information 
may help, the study recommends 
that salon licensing boards ensure 
that salons have appropriate ven¬ 
tilation, and nail product manu¬ 
facturers reformulate their prod¬ 
ucts to reduce hazards at the 
source. 

"While most people would 
assume that the government 
would not permit harmful sub¬ 
stances in cosmetics, the U.S. 

Food and Drug Administration 
is actually quite limited in its 
powers to protect consumers 
and workers," notes Roelofs. 
However, some U.S. cosmetics 
makers, including OPI, Revlon, 
Proctor and Gamble and Estee 
Lauder have begun to take some 
toxics out of their nail products 
because of new European restric¬ 
tions. Progress on safer cosmetics 
can be followed at www.safecos- 
metics.org. 
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Collaboration Points to 
Improved Cancer Treatment 


T he University of 

Massachusetts Lowell 
has allied with Pro 
Pharmaceuticals on Newton in a 
research collaboration focused on 
target drug therapy in the treat¬ 
ment of cancer. 

The research will characterize 
the company's drug delivery sys¬ 
tem using their product D AVAN AT 
in conjunction with the common 
chemotherapy drug Fluorouracil 
(5-FU). 

"In characterizing the drug 
delivery system, we are measuring 
things like particle size, charge 
(zeta potential), pH and viscosity," 
says Prof. Robert Nicolosi, director 
of the Center for Health and 
Disease Research in the School of 
Health and Environment. "Our 
preliminary results suggest that we 
can improve the delivery system." 

The current system works by 
thwarting the replication of DNA 
within malignancies, leaving can¬ 
cer cells unable to divide. 

However, 5-FU does not differenti¬ 
ate between tumor cells and nor¬ 
mal cells, causing increased toxici¬ 
ty in the body and a weakened 
immune system. 

Pro Pharmaceuticals hopes to 
decrease toxicity levels and opti¬ 
mize efficacy through targeted 
drug therapy. The compound 
DAVANAT shuttles the 5-FU 
directly to the tumor. Nicolosi 
believes decreasing the size of 
the delivery system affords 
added benefit. 


"A nano-delivery system 
makes the drug 10 to 20 times 
smaller than the traditional deliv¬ 
ery system. It has increased solu¬ 
bility so fewer drugs are required 
and it can efficiently accumulate in 
the desired target," says Nicolosi. 

Phase two of the research was 
released recently. Preliminary 
results showed a mean improve¬ 
ment in the selected cohort of 20 
patients diagnosed with colorectal 
cancer. 



A Robert Nicolosi 


Park Ranger Gives Back 


Tsongas Center Veteran 
Donates $37,500 to Offer 
Financial Flexibility 

W orking for the Tsongas 

Industrial History Center 
for the past 20 years has 
taught National Park Ranger Rick 
Smith a great deal about the way 
museums work. One truism he 
learned is that if an institution relies 
too heavily on state and federal 
grants, it risks financial instability. 

This inside knowledge inspired 
him, along with his wife, Martha, 
to make a $37,500 donation to the 
Tsongas Center to establish a discre¬ 
tionary endowment fund for the cen¬ 
ter's director. This unrestricted fund, 
which includes a match from a state 
endowment enhancement program, 
provides the director with additional 
funds, outside of grant money, to 
spend on the Center's priorities. 


He's hoping his gift will be the 
inspiration for others. 

"I am very passionate about the 
Center. I have spent my whole pro¬ 
fessional career working here, and 
when I had to opportunity to make 
a gift, I knew this was the place I 
wanted to support," says Smith. 

"I'm hoping this sets an example 
for others." 

The Tsongas Center teaches stu¬ 
dents about the American Industrial 
Revolution through hands-on activi¬ 
ties. The center also offers profession¬ 
al development for teachers and, 
in some cases, graduate credit. 

The Tsongas Center is a partner¬ 
ship between the University of 
Massachusetts Lowell Graduate 
School of Education and Lowell 
National Historical Park, who each 
provide a portion of the funding and 
staff to operate the Center. 



A Park Ranger Rick Smith and his wife, Martha, left have donated $37,500 to the Tsongas Industrial 
History center's discretionary fund.With them are Tsongas Center Director Beryl Rosenthal, next to 
Smith, and Prof. Anita Greenwood of the Graduate School of Education. 
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